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cA Recipe for Education 


To infinite patience add a little wisdom, carefully strained 
through profitable experienc. Pour in a brimming measure 
of the milk of human kindness, and season well with the salt 
of common sense. Boil gently over a friendly fire made of 
fine enthusiasms, stirring constantly with just discipline. When 
it has boiled long enough to be thoroughly blended, transfuse 
it by wise teaching to the eager mind of a restless boy and set 
away to cool.—Tomorrow he will greet you an educated man. 
—Edwin Osgood Grover. 
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President’s Letter 


ear Members in Pi Lambda Theta: 

[ am particularly pleased with the programs 
which are coming through from the different 
dupters. ‘They bespeak a busy year of most 
worthwhile activities. Some of the features 
which scem most promsiing in results are (1) 
the open meetings for all education majors 
on the campus, (2) the invitation of outstand- 
az faculty members for lectures along par- 
tcular lines of interest, and (3) the report by 
»raduate students of their research for their 
alvanced degrees. Possibly no feature is 
more indicative of the general condition of a 


chapter than the type and organization of its 


yearly program. 

A few chapters have not as yet reported. 
No doubt we shall hear from them a little 
liter in the year. I believe it is a wise pro- 
cedure for chapters to have at least tentative 
programs, made out early to guide the year’s 
work. I am glad to see the policies in so 
many chapters well established along these 
ines. 

Another problem in which I am particu- 
rly interested is the new withdrawal pro- 
cedure. Each chapter has received an ac- 
wunt of the procedure and copies of the with- 
drawal blanks. I hope effort is being started 
carly toward ridding your chapter lists of any 
dead timber. Care should be exercised that 
no member is considered lost unless every ef- 
lort has been made -to locate her. Members 
who have signified a definite lach: of interest 
a Pi Lambda Theta should be canvassed 
carefully before their withdrawal blanks are 
considered. Members who have been in 
arrears for several years have a new oppor- 
unity to reinstate themselves. Such members 
‘hould get in touch with their mother chapters 
once, No chapter should have a long list 
“ names to present to the National Executive 
Committee, but every chapter should look into 
*s membership list and endeavor this year with 
the help of this new procedure to work over 
the lists so that we may from now on more 
nearly realize one hundred per cent activity. 

bclieve after the chapter lists are once cor- 
‘ected that with careful selection of new 
members, and a high type of professional 
‘mulation during the years the members are 
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in school, we can keep our chapters on a very 
high level of efficiency. 

May I ask each member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, wherever you are, to get in touch with 
your mother chapter and help us all to realize 
the high goal in membership which we have 
set for ourselves this year. 

A problem which is engaging the attention 
of many of the chapters is that of how Pi 
Lambda Theta may interest and help all the 
education students on the campus. Several 
chapters are planning activities with this par- 
ticular problem in mind. Will it not be pos- 
sible when a chapter is particularly successful 
in some undertaking to have this activity re- 
ported through the pages of the Journal so 
that all the chapters may profit? I am sure 
each chapter will have some activity this year 
which will be worth contributing for the use 
of the others. 

Along these three lines of endeavor, the 
yearly program, our membership list, and the 
stimulation to all education students let us 
make this year a great achievement in Pi 
Lambda Theta. 

Yours sincerely, 


MAUDE McBROOM. - 





At Minnesota 
Dr. Bragdon, author of a long article in 
this issue, is this year a member of the faculty 
at the University of Minnesota. 
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Membership Records 


Regulations to Keep Track of Wanderers 
: Restated | 








E have sometimes been called a “mi- 
gratory nation” and a glance over Pi 
Lambda Theta’s mailing list would seem to 
‘justify this appellation. Each chapter has 
‘many members who have wandered far from 
home. Keeping track of them would be a 
difficult problem if each chapter had a per- 
‘manent corresponding secretary and the dif- 
‘ficulty is greatly increased by the necessary 
‘advent each year of new officers to whom 
names of the older members are all strange. 
The wanderers always know where home is 
and should take the responsibility for keeping 
in touch with the chapter. Once in a while 
a letter indicates that the lost one is feeling 
abused and neglected because no attention is 
paid to her when a postal card from her would 
bring a cordial letter and would save much 
searching on the part of her home officers. 

Transfers. Members who have moved 
into the vicinity of another chapter may be 
transferred to that chapter by securing from 
the mother chapter a transfer card signed by 
the chapter president. Without such transfer 
the non-resident member is listed as a Field 
Member and still owes allegiance to her 
mother chapter. 

Members who lose themselves have to be 
listed in the “Unaccounted for” column and 
the struggle to keep this list short wastes the 
energy of chapter officers, which should and 
could be turned to better account if each 
wanderer would only use a penny post card 
and report her location. To meet this con- 
dition the ‘National Executive Committee has 
prepared official blanks on which the chapter 
may report anyone lost for five years. If in- 
vestigation proves that the chapter has done 
its best to trace the lost one, the Executive 
Committee will transfer this name to the 
column of those “Indefinitely Suspended.” 
When we recall the pledges made and the 
ideals accepted by each member of Pi Lambda 
Theta we feel sure this list will never be 
allowed to grow long in any chapter. 

In each chapter there are occasional mem- 


Midwinter Reunion 





To Be Held in Cleveland Late in February 





The Department of Superintendence meets 
this winter in Cleveland, February23-March 
2, at which time Pi Lambda Theta will hold 
her usual banquet and reunion. ‘The date is 
February 25. The place—Women’s Club 
House. Miss Alice Hanthorn (Omicron), 
supervisor of primary education in Cleveland, 
is chairman of the local committee. She asks 
that reservations be mailed to her at care the 
Board of Education. 

Many members of Pi Lamba Theta will 
be in Cleveland at this time and we expect a 
joyous reunion. Each year these occasions 
are more inspiring. Come one. Come all. 

But may the Journal gently remind you 
that preparations must be made for this oc- 
casion and the committee must know the 
approximate number to prepare for—therefore 
please make reservations early. ‘This is only 
a courtesy due the committee. 





Mrs. Minnie Carson Kelsey of Bridge- 
port, Conn., composer of our Song of 
Service, is to speak on Monday, February 25, 
before the Municipal Teacher Training Sec- 
tion of the Department in Cleveland. Mrs. 
Kelsey is the author of the “Bridgeport Plan” 
for the selection of normal school students. 
Her topic in Cleveland will be “‘Considera- 
tions Involved in Providing an Adequate Pro- 
gram of Educational Guidance.” 

We hope this will mean that we are to 
have the long deferred pleasure of singing our 
Song of Service under the leadership of the 
composer. 





bers who tind for good reasons that they are 
unable to keep the pledges made at initiation 
even though they were made in good faith, 
and they wish to be relieved of their respon- 
sibility. For these, arrangemeents have been 
made for dignified withdrawal when they re- 
quest it. In the very nature of things, this 
group will be very small always. 

Blanks are prepared for these transactions 
and may be obtained by chapter officers from 
the National Executive Secretary, Ms. 
Nardin. 
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jdual college student. 


Problems and Process of Counseling 


with 


spECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


By Helen Dalton Bragdon 
Pi Lambda Theta Scholar, 1926-27 
A thesis presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University 
in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the degree of Doctor of Education 


HIS thesis places emphasis upon the de- 


velopment and guidance of the indi- 
It delimits the entire 


cange of problems in this field to so-called 


cour 


iscling problems—those problems which 


for their thorough solution demand a consul- 
ution between the student and some official 
representative of the college concerned. It 


like 


s as its title “The Problems and Process 


of Counseling, with Special Reference to the 
Liberal Arts College for Women.” 
The study has a four-fold purpose: 


l. 


we 


P. 


To examine the purpose of the Liberal 
Art College and of higher education for 
women in their relation to the presence 
and nature of counseling problems in 
the college. 


. To discover and outline comprehen- 


sively the counseling problems of the 
individual student, with the agencies in- 
volved in their sohution. 


. To determine the influence of the coun- 


seling problems discovered upon the 
counseling process demanded, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon inferences for the 
technique of the interview. 


» To present recommendations for the 


co-ordination of all agencies in the col- 
lege which deal with counseling pro- 
blems and the counseling process. 
art one includes an examination of the 


major backgrounds and cross sections which 
must be outlined and comprehended for an 
understanding of counseling problems in the 
college, In regard to the college of liberal 
wrt, it would seem that a general lack of 


and 


‘gfeement in regard to its comprehensive aim 


4 general emphasis upon intellectual de- 


'clopment as its primary aim both exert an 


influence upon the presence and nature of 


counseling problems. The situation is similar 
in the special field of higher education for 
women, save that there is added the additional 
challenge of contributing to sane evaluations, 
discriminations and ideals in the face of im- 
portant and perplexing problems which 
women, in this age of transition, must con- 
sider. 

Part two considers first the matter of coun- 
seling problems. Under a so-called geograph- 
ical classification it is discovered that problems 


.demanding counseling occur in practically 


every area of student experience. Under a 
second classification of problems from a 
sampling of student difficulties brought up in 
actual interviews, the same broad scope is evi- 
dent, and there are many varieties of each 
type of problem as well. Not only are coun- 
seling problems extensive in scope and wide in 
variety, but they are complex in regard to the 
number of agencies involved in their solution. 
The conclusion is therefore developed that the 
counseling process is and must be concerned 
with more than a central personnel staff; 
although effective counseling necessitates cen- 
tralization and co-ordination of student infor- 
mation, it concerns all who come into official 
contact with the students. That this per- 
sonnel of problem solution does not and can- 
not render the thorough counseling service 
needed for the more difficult of student pro- 
blems, however, is indicated by a study of 
problems as reported from various sources and 
by various college agencies, and as revealed 
after the careful consultation, investigation, 
and follow-up which could be given only by 
a central office and trained counselor. Here 
there are three functions which emerge for 
such a trained counselor: to consider a counsel- 
ing problem as reported, to decide whether the 
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problem reported is the real problem, and to 
discover and deal with new and disguised 
problems revealed. 

How have these problems occurred? Chap- 
ter seven attempts a layman’s diagnosis of 
some of the more common student maladjust- 
ments which demand counseling for their 
thorough solution: problems of immaturity, of 
home relations and adjustments, emotional 
problems, social immaturities, and problems of 
life philosophy and attitude Yet through all 
this analysis the end of diagnosis must be kept 
in mind, whether by general counselor or spe- 
cialist: the development of the student’s 
problem-solving ability, of his willingness and 
skill in facing actual situations, and the devis- 
ing of programs of action and dynamics for 
his further progress. 

The counseling process itself is next con- 
sidered. From one hundred and fifty inter- 
views, data are compiled as to their initiation, 
the time required for them, possible substitutes 
for some and reasons for the necessity of 
others, and ten kinds of student interviews de- 
manded in different situations. Against this 
background, criteria for the development of 
the interview and for the interviewing ability 
of the counselor are outlined. After a further 
analysis of the situations in which counseling 
is demanded, it is concluded that the counsel- 
ing process mects the following needs: (1) 
the need for an interested interpretation of 
information adapted to an individual problem; 
(2) the need for a listening, checking-up, and 
advising process; (3) the-need for putting into 
motion aids to problem solution to which the 
student does not have easy access; (4) the 
need for arousing an awareness of problems 
existing but not recognized; (5) the need for 
defining problems recognized but not under- 
stood; (6) the need for constructive action 
where the student needs help in coping with a 
problem; and (7) the need for help in definite 
major maladjustments. 

The counseling process and the whole 
matter of public solution which has been under 
investigation will exert positive power only if 
directed and co-ordinated, The final chapter 
of this study considers this question under ten 
proposals or criteria, postulating the necessary 
co-ordination of all personnel services under a 
“generalist;” the major importance of the 


counseling program in this co-ordination; and 
the initiation of such a program from an edu- 
cational approach. The chapter also considers 
the chief counselor’s relation to special advisers | 
and faculty advisers; and his main functions, | 
Such criteria lead back logically to a final 
consideration of the student and his needs in 
the process of his four years of education in a | 
liberal arts college—especially the need for 
attention, aid, and counsel for the student in | 
his attitudes of living as well as thinking; in 
his ability to face reality; to solve the problems 
which accompany it; and to acquire the un- 
derstanding, the dynamics, and the purpose 
which will lead him to sane and happy living | 
through useful progress, 





Publications 


HE Southern Publishing company an- 
nounces the publication of “Advanced | 
English Grammar,” by Dr. Annie Webb 
Blanton. The book sets forth in a most 
persuasive way some of the much needed in- } 
formation which should become the familiar 
and almost unconscious possession of the 
American citizen. 

Dr. Blanton is this year president of Psi 
chapter at Austin, Texas, and also professor 
of rural education in the Texas university. | 
She was formerly state superintendent of 
public instruction in Texas and has a national | 
reputation. 

Hattie M. Anderson, Canyon, Texas— | 
Editor “Hank Smith’s Memoirs” for Pan- } 
handle Plains Historical Review. 

Cassie Bruk—Bulletin on Character Edu- | 
cation, supplement to Missouri State Course 
of Study. 

Nola Lee Anderson—An Extension of | 
Maschke’s Symbolism. American Journal of | 
Mathematics. 

Dr. Mary V. Dover—Bulletin on “Tests 
Upon Lubricating Oils.” 

Helen Johann (Alpha), University of Wis | 
consin—Articles in “Phitopathology,” “Peni- 
cillum Injury to Corn Seedlings,” and 
“Grated Carrot Agar Favorable for Studies 
of Pythium.” 

In collaboration with other in Journal of ‘ 
Agricultural Research “A Pythium Seedling | 
Blight and Root Rot of Dent Corn.” 
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An Analysis of the Process of Counseling 


By Helen D. Bradgon | 


Student, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


| 


yu subject just preceding, “Personality 
and Guidance” has made us realize once 


ie field of life itself. We come now to a 
wmideration of counseling and the counseling 
vqes. Is this another aspect of guidance, 
yvmething quite apart from it? What do 
yemean by counseling? Who is a counselor? 
jw is he different from an_ instructor? 
What is the counseling process? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to achieve 
in actual dissection of counseling and the 
junseling process in twenty minutes, but to 
jk about an analysis of the counseling pro- 
ys; its relation to a guidance program, the 
eneral situations and ‘problems calling for 
jounseling, and consequent counseling func- 
tons and possibilities. 

What Is Counseling? Counseling and 
wuselor, as well as guidance, are no newly 
ined terms. ‘They may be employed today 
deal with the complexities of modern ad- 
isiments and maladjustments; but these 
ms go farther back and gather up all the 
Isnity of the ages. In the Book of Proverbs, 
Ir instance, we find the words guidance and 
wunsel used together: “Where no wise 
wdance is, the people -falleth; but in the 
julitude of counselors there is safety.” 
Webster’s definition shows the distinction 
‘meaning more clearly: Counsel, “an inter- 
hinge of opinion, mutual advising, delibera- 
wo together.” ‘The counseling process, then, 
hone of interchange and consultation. 
|How Is Counseling Related to Guidance? 
unseling is the face-to-face part of the 
jidance process. A careful guidance pro- 
im, then, precedes counseling, includes 

nseling, and follows after counseling. 

‘unseling is not merely a fraction of the gen- 
i guidance program, however. Paradoxi- 
lly it is also an enlargement of such a pro- 
rn In the book, “About Ourselves,” by 
‘ Uverstreet, there is a possible interesting 






Holder of Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship for 1927-28 


parallel between his analysis of the three types 
of the inter-creating mind and the three func- 
tions of guidance. He calls the first type the 
scientist, who goes out of himself to unite with 
something in present life which he is observing 
and studying. The second type he calls the 
scholar, who goes from himself to unite with 
the vitally significant knowledge on record in 
books and in the stored wisdom of the years. 
The third type is the one who unites, not with 
conditions and situations, not with knowledge 
—but with other living minds. So in the 
guidance field: in vocational surveys, job 
analyses, in the collection of vocational infor- 
mation, and in similar projects, we aim toward 
the scientific—the study of life as it is. Next, 
in attempting to formulate the principles and 
assumptions of guidance, its scope and ‘func- 
tions, and in the attempt to understand about 
the individuals with whom we are going to 
deal, we aim toward the scholarly, drawing 
upon existing knowledge and facts. Lastly, 
in the counseling process, we come to the third 
type of intercreating mind. 


In the scientific and the scholarly ap- 
proaches, the planning and the initiative have 
all come from the scientist and the scholar. 
But in this third type, which we are compar- 
ing to the counseling process, the action be- 
comes interaction. It includes another, “a 
living person, who does not simply take or- 
ders. He consciously reacts—perhaps quite 
unexpectedly. His reaction may require the 
first person to modify his point of view. Thus 
modified, the latter may try again this time 
perhaps modifying the other. Thus there 
tends to go on a mutually modifying process, 
a kind of progressive creation of new ideas or 
points of view. Only where minds confront 
living minds in a conscious process of give and 
take, can there be this type of progressive or 
serial creation.” 3 


To be sure, the idea of intercreation be- 
tween the mature mind of the counselor and 
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the immature mind and experience of the 
youngster seems exaggerated in the face of 
some particular cases—instances where we 
could not put our fingers upon any new con- 
tribution even of simple experience or point of 
view from the “counselee.” They seemed 
cases of all give on the part of the counselor 
and all take on the part of the “counselee.” 
But I wonder if even in these there is not a 
sharing of information; there is certainly in- 
teraction of response present. 

What General Situations Demand Coun- 
seling? With the inter-creation—or at least 
the interaction—of the counseling process in 
mind, what are the situations which call for 
treatment through counseling, rather than 
through any other part of a guidance pro- 
gram? We submit that the following situ- 
ations are those which demand counseling 
particularly : 

(1) When the student needs not only re- 
liable information, but an interested interpre- 
tation of such information which meets his 
own personal difficulties. 

(2) When the student needs a wise list- 
ener with broader experience than his own, to 
whom he can recount his difficulties, and from 
whom he may gain suggestions regarding his 
own proposed plan of action. 

(3) When the counselor has access to 
facilities for aiding in the solution of a student’s 
problem to which the student does not have 
easy access, 

(4) When the student is unaware that he 
has a certain preblem, but for his best de- 
velopment must be aroused to a consciousness 
of that problem. 

(5S) When the student is aware of a 
problem and the strain and difficulty it is 
causing, but is unable to define and under- 
stand it, 

(6) When a student is aware of the 
presence and nature of a problem, but be- 
cause of a temporary strain and distraction is 
unable to cope with it intelligently. 

(7) When the student is suffering from a 
major maladjustment or handicap which is 
more than temporary, one which demands 
careful diagnosis by a specialist and help over 
a long period of time. 

Thus we have the counseling process meét- 
ing the following needs: (1) the need of an 


interested. interpretation of information 
adapted to an individual problem; (2) the 
need for a listening, checking-up, and advis- 
ing process; (3) the need for putting into 
motion aids to problem solution to which the 
student does not have easy access; (4) the 
need for arousing an awareness of problems 
existing but not recognized; (5) the need for 
defining problems recognized but not under- 
stood; (6) the need for constructive action 
where the student needs help in coping with 
a problem; and (7) the need for help in 
definite major maladjustments, 

W hat is the nature of the Specific Problems 
Demanding Counseling? We have been 
talking in terms of general situations and the 
counseling process. What is the nature of 
the specific problems which call for counsel- 
ing? There are some difficulties which can 
be met by printed information, by testing, by 
correspondence, by group talks, or by other 
measures. What do we know about the 
problems which can best be solved—not by 
such measures—but by counseling? 

Ti will be impossible here to examine coun- 
seling problems thoroughly; but perhaps we 
can illustrate sufficiently to show that counsel- 
ing problems are (1) extensive in scope; (2) 
wide in variety; and (3) complex in regard 
to number of agencies and facilities which are 
involved in their solution. Since the writer’s 
study has been in the college field, she will 
draw her illustrations therefrom, but the ap- 
plications would hold in other fields as well. 

Even ,a superficial investigation shows that 
counseling problems are extensive in scope. 
In 118 college student interviews recorded by 
personal workers and analyzed by the writer, 
146 fields of origin for these problems were 
checked as follows: 31.5 per cent of the total 
counseling problems either originated or were 
revealed most prominently in the dormitories 
or in unorganized social groups; 30.8 per cent 
in the classroom or library; 8.2 per cent in 
the pre-registration period or in freshman 
week; 8.2 per cent also in non-curricular 
group instruction, such as in lectures, voca- 
tional information, etc.; 6.9 per cent in con- 
nection with the home; 5.5 per cent in indi- 
vidual educational and vocational guidance 
conferences; and 4.8 per cent elsewhere. An 
analysis of a smaller group of sixty-one pro- 
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‘ems brought up in student interviews re- 
valed the following types demanding coun- 
ving: problems of educational guidance, of 
.me conditions and environment, of living 
ditions, of interpretation of regulations, of 
wudent activities, of vocational guidance, and 
versonal and personality problems. 
‘ Counseling problems are also of great 
ety in all of the fields mentioned above. 
Let us take for illustration counseling problems 
of the classroom, which we do not hear dis- 
assed very often. Yet seven college faculty 
members interviewed, with experience in nine 
ferent colleges, cited forty-nine different 
soblems and a total of 122 problems as their 
widence of counseling problems which they 
hid seen revealed in the classroom, under the 
icllowing classifications; problems of student 
sersonality; character, and habits; of prepa- 
ration of assignments; of student ability; 
problems concerning the instructor; concern- 
ng the content and the purpose of the course; 
of the classroom setting and atmosphere; dif- 
‘culties concerning the relation of the course 
material to the rest of the student’s knowl- 
edge; and the relation of classroom activity to 
other activities and values of college life. 
(ther fields display a like variety of problems. 
Counseling problems are not only extensive 
in scope and wide in variety; they are com- 
plex in regard to the number of agencies and 
iscilities involved. ‘The counseling process 
8 concerned with more than a central 
personnel staff. All who come in con- 
net with students come to have valuable 
iformation regarding them; they almost 
always do some counseling—whether we or 
tiey admit it; and always they are aware of 
tie appearance of many counseling problems. 
A list of these agencies which deal with 
wllege student problems, compiled from the 
writer's own observation, included the follow- 
ng: the students as unofficial or official ad- 
Wwsers, heads of student residence houses and 
“aperones, members of the faculty; the col- 
«ge physician, nurses, and the physical edu- 
‘ation denartment; the various administrative 
vihces; student organizations; outside agen- 
‘*s; and consulting specialists. 
The agencies necessary for a thorough so- 
‘ton of a counseling problem are equally 
‘red, In fact, an analysis of twelve pub- 








lished and unpublished case studies of school 
children, conducted by various homes, insti- 
tutions, and school clinics, yielded the follow- 
ing list of those necessary to complete the 
solution of these cases: parents, 12 mentions; 
psychologists, 12; teachers, 8; friends of the 
student, 6; school officials, 5; doctor, for 
further care, 4; church and Sunday school, 3; 
Scout leaders, 2; camps, 2; and one mention 
each for probation officer, a lodge, a district 
nurse, and a moving picture manager. 

Inferences for the Counseling Process and 
the Counselor. We have seen from the brief 
evidence above that the work of a trained 
counselor, although skilled in the process of 
counseling and stationed in an office which 
has presumably centralized, co-ordinated, and 
recorded necessary student information, is not 
done alone. The counselor has, therefore, 
the need of more training, more awareness 
about counseling problems, and more expert- 
ness in the counseling process than if he were 
the sole agent in problem solution. 

Tt seems to me that we may put the “musts” 
of the counseling process into five major 
necessities in the light of the situation as we 
have described it. In doing this, for effec- 
tiveness’ sake, let us disregard the old instruc- 
tion, “Never use a preposition to end a sen- 
tence with!” 

1. We must know what we are counseling 
about. ‘This involves first the ability to or- 
ganize before the interview available informa- 
tion in usable form and to gain needed new 
information quickly and accurately. It in- 
volves secondly the ability to help the student 
discover and define his problem, that we may 
know what is the vital subject of the inter- 
view. 

2. We must know whom we are counsel- 
ing with. This in itself is a large order when 
we think of how little we know as certainty 
about personalitty and about individual dif- 
ferences in abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 
There is required, furthermore, a knowledge 
as objective as possible of the particular in- 
dividual whom we are counseling. 

3. We must know what we are counseling 
toward. Dr. Donald Paterson (*) gives the 
following as one theoretical basis for advisory 
work: “Appreciation of the range of motives 
among college students, direct and indirect 
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means of expressing these motives, the numer- 
ous possibilities of mental conflict arising from 
the multiplicity of motives, and possible meth- 
ods of solving such conflicts in harmony with 
the student’s best interests.” Are we not 
counseling toward purpose, awareness of 
problems, and self-guidance on the part of the 
student? 


4. We must know when the counseling 
should be over with. Many interviews are 
prolonged beyond the time of their usefulness; 
some are held which are unnecessary through- 
out; and we all know of cases where we have 
felt that another hour beyond the time we 
could give was critically needed before this 
process of mutual deliberation could properly 
be terminated with constructive help to the 
student. 


5. We must set the stage so that something 
happens when we get through counseling. 
This demands, it seems to me, not only the 
motivating process we have mentioned above, 
but the drawing up of a program of action 
with the student. We are too apt to stop 
with diagnosis; and self-knowledge, although 
extremely valuable, does not seem to be the 
last needed. It is valuable if the counselor 
and a student can decide that it is only lack of 
confidence which gives him a poor school 
record; but such knowledge will soon become 
valueless if it is not used in action planned to 
overcome that lack of confidence. 


When we realize more clearly what coun- 
seling is; its vital contribution to any guidance 
program; the importance of the general situ- 
ations which demand counseling; the exten- 
sive scope, the wide variety, and the com- 
plexity of specific problems, and the conse- 
quent functions which we must expect from 
the counselor and the counseling process, we 
know that we need not only more frequent 
discussion of counseling, but also the beginning 
of a thoughtful and searching analysis of the 
counseling process. 





(*) Paterson, Donald G.: Finding the In- 
dividual Student and His Problem, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Principles and Pro- 
blems tn Vocational Guidance, Frederick 
Allen, Editor, page 249. 


Phi Plans Research 





HI CHAPTER of Pi Lambda Theta, 

University of Idaho, is undertaking for 

its yearly problem, to discover the factors 

which contribute most to the culture of 

women. The following method of pro- 
cedure is planned: 


I. Secure a list of the names of cultured 
women—from 100 to 300—in the following 


manner: 


A—Select from those listed in Who's 
Who a definite number from each 
state, who are noted for a variety of 
achievement. 


B—Select the most frequently mentioned 
women from lists named by six pro- 
fessional and commercial leaders 


from each of the principal cities of 
Idaho, 


II. Submit questionnaires to both lists of 
women, so arranged as to ascertain which ex- 
periences, activities, training, and other fac- 
tors have contributed to their culture. 


III. Compile the contents of the ques- 
tionnaires, evaluate the same, and compete the 
results. 


Spokane Alumna chapter has decided to use 
as a basis for research work “The Investiga- 
tion of Problem Children.” It is hoped that 
as an outcome of this research, Spokane may 
secure a Child Study Laboratory or Child 
Study Bureau. The work has been carefully 
planned and a most interesting and profitable 
outcome is expected. 


The members of Xi chapter have decided 
to build the programs of the meetings held this 
year around the theme—“Individualized In- 
struction.” Since this is a subject, as yet un- 
developed in educational courses, the group 
felt that it would be a worthwhile topic for 
study and investigation. Professor Trow in- 
troduced the problem in a clever talk empha- 
sizing the need for individualized instruction, 
which he gave at the “open meeting” on 
October 23. The meetings this year will be 
devoted to group discussions concentrated on 
this subject, and lectures given by some of the 
authorities on this plan of education. 
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The Influence of Faculty 


Regulations Upon the 


Scholarship of Secret Social Organizations 
In the University of Texas 


THE above is the title of the research pro- 
blem carried through by Psi chapter of 
P; Lambda Theta at Texas university in meet- 
ag the requirements for admission to Pi 
Lambda Theta and included in their perma- 
nent petition, The petition as a whole is an 
gnposing volume attractively bound in velvet 
tumbskin and lettered in gold. The report of 
the research fills many pages and includes 
miny charts, graphs and tables. It is there- 
fore impossible to give here more than a brief 
outline of the plan of the work and a sum- 
mary of the findings of this interesting study. 
I. Statement of the Problem. 

It is the purport of the study to determine 
the relationship between the scholarship of the 
weal fraternities of both the men and the 
women at the University of Texas and the 
faculty regulations concerning these clubs. 

The problem is to be approached in four 
ways: (1) by tracing the history of faculty 
‘culation of fraternities in the university; 
(2) by comparing the scholastic average of 
cach fraternity before the adoption of regula- 
tons with that maintained after; (3) by 
noting the degree of overlapping of Phi Beta 
Kappa and fraternity membership in pre and 
pest-regulation years; and (4) by studying 
the trend of intra-fraternity regulations re- 
lating directly or indirectly to scholarship. 
The latter approach will be confined to 
sororities, 

Il. History and Statements of Faculty 

Regulations. 

The records of the University of Texas 
show that the faculty pursued a Jaisee faire 
policy in regard to fraternities and sororities 
por to 1913. Student government -had 
been in operation, in a way, since the incep- 
ton of the university in 1883, but in the Con- 
stitution of the Students’ Association, adopted 
in 1902, the faculty formally delegated to the 


students control of most of the students’ ac- 
tivities, 





While there had. been from time to time 
murmurings and rumblings of discontent 
among some students in regard to the fra- 
ternities, there had been no concerted action 
until January 8, 1913. On that date, a mass 
meeting of non-fraternity students was held, 
at which it was decided to petition the presi- 
dent, the faculty, and the board of regents 
for their cooperation in abolishing the fra- 
ternities and sororities from the University of 
Texas, as these organizations were believed to 
be detrimental to the best interests of the 
university. The petition with appended argu- 
ments for the abolition of fraternities from the 
university was presented to the general 
faculty. 

The reasons advanced by the non-fraternity 
students in their petition may be summarized 
as follows: (1) “The fraternity spirit de- 
stroys or interferes with the unity of college 
spirit,” the discord and strife being apparent 
in athletics, in literary societies, and in ora- 
torical and forensic contests. (2) Only fra- 
ternity men belong to or are permitted to be- 
long to the Curtain club. (3) The fra- 
ternity non-fraternity division, better known 
as the “barb-frat,” operates against the success 
of student self-government and the adminis- 
tration of justice through the Honor System. 
(4) Lastly the ethical standards and moral 
conditions of fraternity life are not what they 
should be. 

The fraternities immediately presented a 
rebuttal to the arguments of the non-fraternity 
petitioners, claiming that the fraternities con- 
tinued to exist and to grow because they satis- 
fied certain fundamental human _ needs. 
Among the alleged benefits of fraternities 
are the following: They provide homes and 
home life for their members; develop team 
work, attitudes of responsibility, leadership, 
unselfishness, ¢tc.; furnish incentives to right 
conduct; strengthen intercollegiate feeling; 
advertise the school; keep alumni in touch 
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with their Alma Mater, and cherish decent 
social ideals. 

These two documents presented to the 
general faculty by the non-fraternity and fra- 
ternity students caused the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the status of the 
secret social clubs at the University of Texas. 
This committee held numerous conferences 
with students, corresponded with various in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and debated for 
weeks the problem of fraternity abolition. The 
investigation revealed the fact that the faculty 
of the University of Texas, up to the time of 
this disturbance, had not officially adopted any 
definite attitude toward fraternities; in fact, 
it had scarcely recognized them. The com- 
mittee, moreover realized that the fraternities 
were essentially a student enterprise, but con- 
cluded that the fraternity question was “too 
complex for solution by the student body 
alone.” 

It was further decided that it would be 
unfair to abolish the fraternities without 
warning and before any opportunity for re- 
form had been offered. Moreover, it was 
opined that the abandonment of the fraterni- 
ties would not necessarily eliminate from the 
campus the evils of social exclusiveness, snob- 
bishness, unfair political activity, and low 
scholarship, but would with certainty destroy 
the potentialities for good which the fraterni- 
ties possess. 

Since the abuses most lamented in the fra- 
ternity system seemed to be the result of the 
immaturity, of the club members, the com- 
mittee believed the most practicable method 
of correcting the evils would be to raise the 
average intelligence and scholarship of these 
organizations. ‘The primary aim, therefore, 
of the regulations recommended by the in- 
vestigating committee to the general faculty 
was the improvement of fraternity scholar- 
ship. 

. i. =< -— 2. eS 

(Here follows a detailed report of the regu- 
lations made by the faculty with the modifica- 
tions made from year to year from 1913-14 
to 1926-27.) 

Summary. 

From the regulations that have been framed 
throughout the years since 1913, it is clear 
that the underlying aim to improve scholar- 





ship has remained. Only such changes have 
been effected in the rules as consistency, jus- 
tice, and the contingencies of specific situations 
have dictated. 

In the main, the chapters have been law- 
abiding. The women, says Dr. Parlin, have 
conducted themselves with more good faith 
than the men, although even the violations of 
the regulations by the men’s fraternities are 
almost negligible. The succeeding chapters 
will reveal the more intimate effects of the 
regulations as well as of the publicity given to 
fraternity scholarship through the publication 
and dissemmation on the campus of informa- 
tion concerning the scholastic averages of the 
clubs. 

III, Analysis of the Scholastic Averages of 
the Fraternities. 
Statement of the Problem. 

The effect of the regulations described in 
the previous chapter upon the scholarship of 
the members of the fraternities, and sororities 
will be most clearly revealed, doubtless by a 
study of the average grades of the various 
clubs during the series of years in which the 
regulations obtained and by a comparison of 
the grades made in pre and post-regulation 
sessions. 

Sources of Material and Methods of 
Procedure. 

The data for such a study have been se- 
cured from the office records of the Registrar, 
the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and 
the committee on Student Social Organiza- 
tion. The scholastic averages of the groups 
which command our interest have been com- 
puted by the university each year since the 
session of 1913-1914, and these are filed in 
the Dean of Men’s office. No appropriate 
records of any sort were immediately avail- 
able, however, for any of our groups for the 
period prior to 1913-1914, and for the men’s 
fraternities in the war year of 1917-1918. 
Our data for the club averages of the sessions 
1911-1912, 1912-1913, 1913-1914, and 
1917-1918 were gathered directly from the 
individual student’s grade blanks accessible 
in the Registrar’s office. ‘The method of 
deriving these averages, of course, was the 
same as that outlined in the regulations of the 
previous chapter. Since the averages for the 


total student body for any of the pre-regula- 
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con years could have been obtained only at 
wohibitive expense, these are regretfully 
vanted. Financial considerations, likewise, 
vrevented the computation of the club aver- 
aes for the years preceeding 1911-1912. 
While the conditions prevailing in the two 
cons 1911-1912 and 1912-1913 can 
carcely be taken as entirely representative of 
the whole period previous to faculty interfer- 
eqce, the records for these sessions should cast 
me light upon the justness of the accusa- 
nons provoking faculty action. The averages 
.son which our analysis will be based are pre- 


a d in Tables I and II, and in graphical 


Vilas 


form in Figures 1 to 40. 
* * * m * 7 a 


Conditions Antedating Faculty Relations 


That fraternity scholarship previous to 
1913-1914 was deficient is, of course, sug- 
gested (1) by the attacks of non-fraternity 
sudents upon this point; and (2) by the 
(culty regulations which made fraternity 
privileges contingent largely upon the main- 
tenance of certain grades. The “house rule” 
of 1913-1914 and the “group rule” of the 
years subsequent to 1914-1915, both of which 
are the very heart of the faculty fiats, are 
cases in point. An examination of the club 
averages, morever, gives plausibility to the 
“barb” contention. If we hazard, for in- 
stance, the assumption that the averages of 
the total student body since 1913-1914 are 
indicative of conditions prior to that time the 
inference that club members were not keep- 
ing the scholastic stride of the other students 
s inevitable. Surely, at least, the assumption 
of a general university standard previous to 
1913-1914 no lower than the lowest average 
lor any session subsequent should not be un- 
fair to the clubs in a club-university compari- 
“n, Since, furthermore, the scholarship of 
the total student body is lowest in the war 
year 1918-1919, it is probably more reason- 
able to use for our comparison the averages of 
* year in which more normal social and 
‘conomic conditions presumably prevailed. 
Among the non-war years, 1924-1925, 
claims the lowest scholastic record. ‘The aver- 
*s¢ of all of the yearly averages of the total 
“udent body from the session 1913-1914 to 
ind including session 1925-1926 is 5.68. 





The sorority averages for the years 1911- 
1912 and 1912-1913 were 5.01 and 5.06 re- 
spectively; those for the fraternities were 5.39 
and 5.35. If our comparative figures 5.42 is 
representative, the sororities were falling 
about 7 per cent below the general university 
average, whereas the fraternities were only 
slightly below. Since we have chosen a most 
conservative figure for comparison, the 
chances are great that a scholastic laxness of 
greater proportions than is indicated, pre- 
vailed in the club groups. It is very inter- 
esting that the sororities were the worst 
offenders. 

. @ @ leer «2 

(Here follows a detailed history of the 
scholarship of the social organizations from 
1913-1914 to 1926, illustrated by carefully 
compiled tables and graphs.) 

Summary. 

In summary let it be said that the faculty 
regulations appear to have been productive of 
good results, not only in that they have held 
the clubs to scholastic standards above those 
which it was frequently convenient to attain, 
but they have also apparently established in 
some of the groups a pride in good scholarship 
which is self-sustaining. The sororities have 
responded much more effectively to the treat- 
ment than have the fraternities. Unfortu- 
nately, all too evident is the tendency in some 
of the men’s clubs to aim just high enough 
to escape the penalties which the faculty im- 
pose upon delinquents. 

IV. The Degree of Overlapping of Phi Beta 
Kappa and Fraternity Memberships in 
Pre and Post-Regulation Years. 
Statements of the Problem. 

That faculty regulation has raised the 
scholarship of the social clubs above the level 
which obtained in the sessions 1911-1912 and 
1912-1913, the previous section of this report 
has clearly revealed. A study of the over- 
lapping of Phi Beta Kappa and fraternity 
membership we may expect to extend our in- 
vestigation in two ways. First, since fra- 
ternity and Phi Beta Kappa membership rolls 
are available as far back as we cared to carry 
our study, namely, the year 1910, we can, to 
the extent to which Phi Beta Kappa elections 
reflect the general scholastic performance of 
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the student body at the University of Texas, 
get an index of the scholarship of pre-regula- 
tion years of an earlier date than those cov- 
ered by our study of grades. Let it be re- 
called that financial considerations prevented 
us from securing the scholastic averages of the 
total student body for any of the years pre- 
ceding faculty interference in fraternity af- 
fairs and from securing even the social-club 
averages for more than the two pre-regulation 
session of 1911-1912 and 1912-1913. Sec- 
ondly, such a study should enable us to ascer- 
tain whether the poorest scholars merely were 
stimulated to self-improvement or whether the 
scholastic quickening was felt at the other end 
of the gamut as well. It is possible, for in- 
instance, that with the establishment of the 
“group rule” much of the responsibility for 
the maintenance of the club averages devolved 
upon a capable few. 
Method of Procedure 

Our general method of procedure was as 
follows: A roll of the men and women 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa each year since 
1901 was compiled directly from the records 
of the society. The fraternity affiliations of 
each Phi Beta Kappa member were de- 
termined by reference to sources (2) and 
(3). By the use of source (3) the total 
fraternity membership at the University of 
Texas was computed for the sessions subse- 
quent to 1912-1913. Analoguos data for 
the sessions preceeding 1913-1914 were ob- 
tained from the Cactus and from the ques- 
tionnaire returns. The unreliability of these 
latter records we have already mentioned. 
Any errors contingent upon these defective 
sources will result in a slight underestimation 
of social-club membership for the sessions 
1901-1902 to 1913-1914. 

Our figures concerning the total enroll- 
ment of the universitty were obtained from 
the records of the Registrar. Since the num- 
ber of individuals of each sex enrolled in the 
university had not been computed for a few 
of the sessions, we attempted to complete our 
data by a count of the registrants listed in the 
catalogue which is published annually by the 
university. Of the precariousness of the 


technique of determining the sex of an indi- 
vidual by means of his name we are well 
aware; but it is unlikely that the errors re- 


sulting from such a procedure will be 

agregious to the extent of masking any of the 

tendencies with which we are most concerned, 
Analytical Summary of Results 

The value of Phi Betta Kappa elections 
as indices of those scholarship trends reflected 
by grades may be judged roughly by means of 
correlations. The sorority grades averages, 
for instances, from 1911 to 1926 correlate 
+ .78 + .068 with the ratio of sorority Phi 
Beta Kappas to the total number of sorority 
women. The analogous correlation for the 
fraternities is + .36 .151 and for the social 
clubs at large is +..36 .151. This would 
suggest that at least in the case of the women’s 
clubs there is some relation between grades 
and the suggested ratios. 

The data upon which our analyses for this 
section of the study are based are presented in 
the form of five sets of ratios. (For the raw 
data see Tables III to XIX and for a sum- 
mary of the material see Table XX.) 

In order to accent trends that are obscured 
by the detail of our figures, we have resorted 
to averaging. We present as a final summary 
averages for the various types of ratios for pre- 
and post-regulation years as well as for the 
first and last halves of these periods. (See 
Table XX.) With one exception the above 
mentioned half periods are sexennia.: 

Table XX reveals the following relation- | 
ships and suggests the accompanying interpre- | 
tations: 

(1) The incidence of Phi Beta Kappa ac- 
complishment among both sorority and fra- 
ternity members has been greater on the av- 
erage in the years subsequent to the institution 
of regulations than in those antecedent. While | 
the same is true of the non-club group the 
gain is not relatively as great. 

(2) It has been almost invariable that 2 
larger percentage of sorority members have 
been Phi Beta Kappas than have the frater- 
nity. For the sessions 1919-1920 to 1925- 
1926, for instance, the proportion of sorority 
women who were Phi Beta Kappas is more 
than three times as great as the proportion of 
fraternity men who claimed that honor. 

(3) While the percentage of Phi Beta 
Kappas in the sorority group was about the 
same for the two sexennia preceding faculty 
interference, the fraternities in the period of 
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tons from 1906-1907 to 1912-1913 
aed a marked decrease below the record 
f the preceeding sexenium in the relative 
| amber of honor students which they claimed. 
' he fraternities in the interval covered by the 
isdemic years 1901-1902 to 1906-1907, 
.owever, had as high a percentage of Phi 
eta Kappa students among their members 
» the average as they have had in the two 
-xennia subsequent to the session of 1912- 
on Though the membership of the social 
‘ubs has steadily increased, the growth of 
| “ organizations has not kept pace with 
| - erowth of the University. The overlap- 





ag of sorority and University enrollments 
«as relatively greatest for the six-year period 
between the session of 1906-1907 and that of 
| (912-1913. In the sessions from 1919-1920 
to 1925-1926 the percentage of University 
| women having sorority affiliations was least. 
The fraternities, on the other hand, in- 
| duded the largest percentage of the Univer- 
sty men in the academic years from 1901- 
| 1902 to 1906-1907 when about one out of 
every three men was a “Greek.” Since then 
the relative number of University men hav- 
ing fraternity affiliations has tended to decline 
tcadily, and in the period from session 1919- 
| 1920 to 1925-1926 the fraternity men con- 
tituted only about one-fifth of the Univer- 
| ty’s male enrollment. 
(5) The fraternity men, numbering on the 
| average in the sessions from 1901-1902 to 
1906-1907 half as many as the non-frater- 
aty, claimed also about half as many (52 per- 
cent) Phi Beta Kappas as did the latter. In 
the sexennia following, the frat-barb ratios 
were 48, .30 and .27; whereas the Phi Beta 
Nappa ratios of the two groups were respec- 
wely 33, .97, and .44, Faculty interference 
‘ undoubtedly responsible for the fact that, 
| While in the sessions 1912-1913 to 1917-1918 
| ie Greek men, numbering less than one-third 
te non-fraternity men claimed about as many 
| Phi Beta Kappas as the latter, in the pre- 
ceeding six-year period when the frat-barb 
"to was .48, the barbs had three times as 
many honor students among them as the fra- 
| ernity men had, 
: For the sororities the frat-barb ratios in the 
| “' sexennia subsequent to 1901 averaged re- 


spectively .23, .34, .26, and .21. For the 
same periods the Phi Beta Kappa ratios of 
the sorority and non-sorority groups were .42, 
.68, .35, and .55. In the second and fourth 
sexennia, then, the sorority women have made 
with respect to the non-sorority standard the 
best showing. It must be remembered also 
that throughout the years the sorority women 
have tended to win more than their quota of 
Phi Beta Kappa elections. 

(6) In the University at large the per- 
centage of Phi Beta Kappas has been slightly 
greater for the sessions following 1912-1913 
than for those preceeding. The relative gain 
made by. the social clubs, however, seems to 
have exceeded that made by the total student 
body. 

Since election to Phi Beta Kappa is not the 
result of a year’s effort it will not profit us to 
look for the effects of specific regulations in 
the data of this chapter. It is interesting, how- 
ever, that the percentage of honor students 
among sorority women was at its maximum 
four years after faculty regulation was begun, 
whereas the maximum percentage for the 
male social groups occurred only two years 
after. It is also worthy of comment that in 
the last two years covered in our study the 
percentage of the social club members elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa has been unusually large. 

Summary 

The significant findings of this section is 
that while the relative number of University 
students with Greek-letter affiliations is de- 
creasing, the proportion of Phi Beta Kappas 
in the club group is increasing. ‘This sug- 
gests that either the club members are mak- 
ing better use of their powers, the Univer- 
sity’s standards are lowering, or that scholar- 
ship has come to have greater significance in 
the selection of club members. The first 
and last interpretations in the light of our 
other findings seem the more probable. 

V. Intra-Club Regulations Relating Directly 
or Indirectly to Scholarship 
Introduction 

It has been stated repeatedly throughout 
our report that mere concomitance of altera- 
tions in faculty regulations and changes in 
grade averages or number of Phi Beta Kappa 
elections does not establish conclusively a 
casual relationship between these phenomena, 
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A multiplicity of factors within and without 
the University is active in the determination 
of the scholastic performance of the social 
clubs. We have had to content ourselves by 
pointing out those concomitant variations in 
the various series which, because of their pe- 
culiar placements or patterns could be ex- 
plained most plausibly by the assumption of the 
existence of a causal relationship. All of our 
evidence, then, is circumstantial and in this 
last section it is our hope merely to add more 
to that which has already accumulated. 
Statement of Problem 

It seems not unreasonable to expect that, if 
faculty interference were stimulating interest 
in scholarship for any reason whatever, there 
would be some reflection of this condition in 
the rules fostering scholarship enacted within 
the clubs themselves. It is these intra-frater- 
nity regulations that are now to command our 
attention. 

Sources of Material 


Our material concerning the history and 
development of those intra-club rules relating 
directly or indirectly to scholarship has been 
gleaned almost entirely from responses to an 
inquiry form sent out to the secretary of each 
of the sororities on the campus. Fraternities 
were not approached because of the difficulty 
of getting the co-operation of the men stu- 
dents. We feel, however, that if any positive 
trends existed they will appear in bolder relief 
in data furnished by the women clubs than by 
the men’s. 

Methods of Procedure 


Reference to the chart will acquaint the 
reader with our questionnaire. The items con- 
sidered in this form were suggested largely 
by a preliminary survey of the club regula- 
tions which have obtained during the last few 
years. That most of the significant scholar- 
ship-fostering devices of intra-club origin were 
discovered by this technique may be inferred 
from the fact that, when given the oppor- 
tunity to add pertinent regulations to our list, 
the clubs made no contributions. 

A response with respect to each item men- 
tioned in the inquiry form was requested for 
each year of each chapter’s existence. The 
chapters were also asked to star those regula- 
tions which were the result of the legislations 


of their national councils and, hence, not due 
to local influences, Thus, measures adopted 
to meet local requirements could, to the extent 
that our returns were accurate, be rather read- 
ily disentangled from the mass of data. 

The accuracy of the questionnaire returns 
we have reason to question, however, since 
chapter records were not accessible to our 
members and we were necessarily dependent 
upon the co-operation and scientific spirit of 
the secretary or other responsible members of 
each sorority. Disturbing tendencies in the 
responses to the inquiry for instance were: (1) 
evident failure to delve deeply into the records 
of sessions other than the most recent; (2) 
failure to indicate the duration of those rules 
stated as having been in effect; (3) failure to 
answer specifically; (4) preference for such 
general statements as “as usual”; and (5) 
evident miscomprehensions. A check, furth- 
ermore, on apparent inaccuracies was occa- 
sionally rendered impossible by the resistance 
offered by the sororities to any suggestion on 
our part of rechecking the inquiry form under 
careful supervision. The task of searching 
the minutes was apparently a tedious one. 

Many of the sororities among which were 
Pi Beta Phi, the oldest of the women’s secret 
social organizations on the campus, and the 
majority of the more recently established 
chapters did, however, furnish reports which 
had the ear marks of serious and careful at- 
tention to detail. Upon these primarily we 
are resting our conclusions. 

Some sororities, moreover, had legitimate 
excuses, which accounted for some of the 
short-comings of their reports. The Zeta 
Tau Alpha records, for example, had been 
sent to national headquarters for inspection; 
and the Delta Delta Delta’s records were 
burned in 1920. Some sororities reported 
that their returns were incomplete because of 
the negligent treatment the minutes of some 
of the previous sessions had received. Only 
one of the thirteen chapters approached failed 
entirely to co-operate. 

Scholastically Significant Intra-Club Rules 
Preceeding Faculty Regulations 

Concerning the years from 1902, the date 
of the establishment of the first sorority chap- 
ter on the University of Texas campus, up ' 
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the ses6@n 1913-1914, when faculty regula- 
tons for the improvement of club scholarship 
wentrinto effect, we have very little informa- 
tion There were, however, even at this early 
dste some attempts made by the sororities 
themselves to encourage study. ‘These en- 
deavors may have been motivated by local 
jnter-chapter competition, by the realization 
¢hapsome study was necessary for the main- 
txranceof University membership, or by good 
leiership. At any rate, it is significant that 
wn’ rules did exist. 

The local chapter of Pi Beta Phi, for ex- 
ample, which is the oldest on the campus, 
res to have had no regulations governing 
eyirt hours previous to 1911-1912 when two 
ours a day (2:00-4:00 P. M.) were set 
yele. This same organization required of its 
pledves during the years from 1907 to 1908 
ux hours of supervised study a week. From 
19)9 to 1911 it limited its members’ dates to 
three a week. The Pi Beta Phi’s have also 
s!vays required that all grades be reported to 
the chapter and that initiation and house resi- 
denve be denied those whose average fell 
below C++. 

The chapter of Kappa Kappa Gamma sor- 
erty, founded in 1902 also, reports that in 
1909-1910 a grade of C kept a freshman 
from initiation and that a grade of C would 
entirely curtail the date privileges of initiated 
members as well as pledges until the grade 
was raised. 

The Kappa Alpha Theta chapter, estab- 
Ished in 1904, made initiation and house resi- 
dence contingent upon a C-++ average. In 
the years 1909-1911 this chapter also stipu- 
lated that quiet hours be maintained from 
§.00-11:00 P. M. 

From these few statements it is clear that, 
‘ouzh some pertinent rules obtained, (1) 
ticre Was no general scholastic requirements 
‘vr initiation, and (2) quiet hours as well as 
number of dates accumulated in a week were 
Hrgely individual matters. ‘The period from 
102 to 1907 is particularly barren, according 
o our data, of self-imposed privations on the 
part of the sororities in the interests of schol- 
astc uplift. ; - 
Ferg decisive evidence in regard to the 
status of the student body at large 





or of the clubs prior to 1911-1912 is lacking, 
the little we have gathered and have pre- 
sented in other sections of this report indicates 
that the scholarship of the sororities during 
these early years was particularly weak. In 
the sessions 1901-1902, 1905-1906, and 
1907-1908, for instance no sorority woman 
was honored with Phi Beta Kappa. In 1911- 
1912 and 1912-1913, the two pre-regula- 
tion years for which we have scholastic aver- 
ages for the sororities, we do not only find the 
average lower than they have been any time 
since but even below those of the fraternities. 


Summary 


As we have reviewed the reports of those 
intra-sorority regulations relating either di- 
rectly or indirectly to scholarship, which have 
obtained in the period from 1902, the date 
of the establishment of the first sorority on the 
University of Texas campus, to 1926, we 
have realized the inadequacy of our informa- 
tion both as a basis for the determination of 
specific and detailed relationships between 
these regulations and faculty dictates concern- 
ing the scholarship of the organizations or be- 
tween the former and the various chapter’s 
yearly scholastic averages. Especially insuffi- 
cient have we found our information concern- 
ing the years 1913-1915, a period critical 
from the point of view of our problem, and 
also concerning the interval precedent to these 
years. 

If we cease, however, to consider individual 
cases and regard the general trend of intra- 
sorority regulations we find that, whereas in 
the entire period from 1902-1903 the -re- 
quirements concerning quiet hours, hours of 
study, initiation prerequisites of a scholastic 
sort, etc., were apparently few and lacking in 
uniformity, these self-imposed restrictions have 
rapidly increased in stringency and uniformity 
since faculty attention was directed to the 
Greek-letter groups. The older sorority 
groups have gradually added regulations 
which were either original or similar to those 
found practicable by the younger chapters. 
The more recently established organizations, 
on the other hand, have adapted older regula- 
tions to their needs as well as formulated new 
ones. ‘These trends surely are indicative of 
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the growing importance given to scholarship- 
stimulating rules and hence to scholarship. 

It is of interest to note that the self-im- 
posed requirements have often been more ex- 
acting than those of the faculty. For ex- 
ample, nearly every sorority not only now 
requires but has for several years demanded 
at least a C average of its initiates and several 
of the groups even have stipulated a C-+ 
average, whereas the faculty have been con- 
tent to make initiation contingent only upon 
a passing grade in each of four courses for 
one long session. When, furthermore, ref- 
erence to quiet hour restriction first appeared 
among the fiats of the faculty, every sorority 
furnishing information had reported a similar 
requirement as previously established. 

The assertion seems safe then that the 
sorority chapters at least are ‘steadily increas- 
ing the amount of responsibility they are will- 
ing to assume for the scholastic performance 
of their members. This state of affairs prob- 
ably is attributable to direct faculty pressures, 
to a competitive spirit which has been aroused 
and, to a wide-spread and genuine apprecia- 
tion of the joys of real scholarship. 


The Seven Cardinal Objectives 
of Education 








Everyday Resolutions for All 

Health and Safety—Set your health stand- 
ards high and improve your habits daily. 
Modern life demands reliable strength and 
energy; a sound mind in a sound body. 

Worthy Home Membership—Magnify 
your home as the center of a life that is happy, 
useful, and unselfish, Home is the soil in 
which the spirit grows. Give your best. 

Mastery of the Tools, Technics, and Spirit 
of Learning—Know how to observe, to study, 
to think, to plan, to judge, and to act. The 
world is run by thinkers and doers. 

Vocational and Economic E ffectiveness— 
Find your talents and train them. Spend 
wisely less than you earn. 

Faithful Citizenship—Do something daily 
to make your school, your community, your 
state, your country, and your world happier, 
cleaner, quieter, more beautiful, better gov- 
erned. Each for all and all for each. 


Wise Use of Leisure—Let your daily play 
be a source of joy and strength, a balance 
wheel for your work. Cultivate growing 
things, fresh air, sunshine, and simplicity. 

Ethical Character—Search for the highest 
values and build your life according to the best 
patterns. “Read often the lives of great men 
and women. Character is king. 


Calendar of Chapter Duties 


General Instructions 

Blanks for the questionnaires, the summary, 
the assessment lists and the financial report 
will be mailed to the appropriate officer at least 
one month before the specified blanks are to 
be used, 

Key orders and personal record cards 
should be mailed to the executive secretary 
not later than twenty-four hours after initia- 
tion. If keys are desired for initiation, these 
materials must be sent in at least two weeks 
before initiation. 

No key order can be filled for a chapter 
until the chapter has fulfilled all obligations 
indicated in the following calendar. 

Calendar 

January 15—Material for the 
Journal mailed to Miss Dobbs, 

February 15—Annual assessment list mail- 
ed to Treasurer and Executive Secretary. 

March 1—Annual active assessment, field 
dues, and associate dues mailed to National 
Treasurer. 

March 15—Annual assessment and dues 
delinquent. 

Material for the May Journal mailed to 
Miss Dobbs. 

April 1—Questionnaires and one copy of 
the summary of questionnaires sent to the 
Executive Secretary. 

May—Election of chapter officers, names 
and addresses sent to the Executive Secretary 
by May 15. 

June 1—Chapter history for the current 
year sent to National Keeper of Records. 

Close of chapter fiscal year. 

Audit treasurer’s books. 

Financial statement based on audit sent t 
National Treasurer and Executive Secretary. 

June 30—All reports delinquent. 








March 
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Study Goes Slowly 





se Stanley Asks Mothers to Assist in 
Methods Study 





I feel very apologetic that the Pi Lambda 
Theta Study of Methods Used by Mothers 
. Training Young Children has progressed 
v0 5 dey. There “has been much delay be- 
z I have had so little time to give to it. 
44, assistant, Rowena Schmidt, who is her- 
: 3 Pj Lambda Theta, has returned to the 
vureau after a year of study, and is now 
. sorking on this project. In order to allow 
¢ some choice on the part of mothers who 
operate, Miss Schmidt plans to develop 
inks for three separate studies: Eating 
bits, Toilet Habits, and Dressing Habits. 
iy the time this material is ready to go out, 
- should like to have a list of the mothers 
i children of pre-school age who want to co- 
serate. Will you please let Miss Schmidt 
inow for which study or studies you will want 
‘inks? If you have no children yourself, do 
you want to be responsible for getting several 
others to join in the study, providing our 
‘anks for them, and seeing that they are 
fled and returned to the Bureau? If so, 
please let us have the names and addresses of 
tht mothers, and state in each case whether 
of not she is a Pi Lambda Theta. 

While this study is being set up formally, 
we should be glad to know from mothers 
tout methods which they have used in child 
taining, or in solving. any behavior problem. 
Will you analyze carefully, write up in de- 

land indicate the success of any method 
rou have used in dealing with specific prob- 
vis, such as the three suggested above, or 
“hers: Bathing Self, Running Away from 
‘lome, Bed Wetting, Lying, etc.? We feel 
that such original records from mothers will 

‘valuable in suggesting problems as well as 
niet nuethods of developing studies. 

I shall be glad if you can reply very soon. 
For our convenience in classifying replies, 
fiease state the name of your chapter. 

Yours very truly, 
Louise Stanley, 
Chief of Bureau. 


University in Prospect 





R. FREDERICK JAMES KELLY, 
recently inaugurated president of Idahc 
university, and an old friend in Gamma and 
Epsilon chapters, in his inaugural address de- 
scribed the “University.in Prospect.” His ad- 
dress in full is printed in School and Society 
for November 24th. After describing the 
relationship between state and privately en- 
dowed universities he comments on some 
friendly criticisms which point out the danger 
to our democratic principles of allowing cer- 
tain private institutions to assume an aristo- 
cratic superiority because of their ability to 
equip and maintain more efficient schools than 
the state provides. ‘ 

He concludes as follows: 

“During this brief address I have raised 
three questions and have undertaken to make 
the following answers: First, that the state- 
supported and state-controlled university is a 
necessary aspect of the maintenance of our 
democratic mode of life. While private en- 
dowments should be welcomed to aid in this 
higher educational undertaking it would be 
disastrous if it turned out that higher institu- 
tions under private endowment and higher 
institutions under state support classified them- 
selves on any basis such as would accentuate 
the ever-present tendency toward stratification 
in social life. Second, because our educa- 
tional system has grown up in several inde- 
pendent units there is at present inadequate co- 
ordination among these units and therefore a 
considerable loss of time. Probably the col- 
lege should be divided more definitely into 
lower and upper divisions, the first of which, 
dovetailing with the high school, should con- 
stitute the finishing point for a considerable 
proportion of students who now enter college 
and for many who do not now enter. The 
senior division should be organized with dis- 
tinctly different purposes and methods and 
should appeal essentially to those young people 
with sufficient intellectual gifts to profit by 
specialization and a large measure of inde- 
pendent study. Third, college practices have 
shifted the responsibility from the sttudent to 
the teacher, the emphasis from learning to 
teaching, with the result that development of 
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fundamental strengths of purpose or of lasting 
habits of study is rare. Genuine educational 
motives and worthy incentives must be re- 
established. Furthermore, college curricula 
have developed in practically all lines into very 
highly differentiated aspects. The under- 
graduate years of college students have come 
to be devoted too largely to these at the sacri- 
fice of the more fundamental phases of college 
werk. College is a place to learn how to 
educate oneself rather than a place in which to 
be educated. 





Tells of Inspiration 

According to an article by Katherine Lee 
Bates published in The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association for December, 
“America the Beautiful” had its inspiration 
from a vision of the world from the top of 
Pike’s Peak. An _ enthusiastic group had 
climbed by various means to the top of the 
mountain when she says, “We stood at last 
on that Gate-of-Heaven summit, hallowed by 
the worship of perished races, and gazed in 
wordless rapture over the far expanse of 
mountain ranges and sea-like sweep of plain. 
It was then and there that the opening lines 
of ‘America the Beautiful’ sprang into being.” 

She adds that the entire poem was written 
after her return to her room in Colorado 
Springs on the evening of that day and that 
she had written in her Line-a-Day book, 
“Consider my verses. Disheartening.” 





THE STAR OF THE AGES 





By Ruth Anna Leisz 
Omega 


Let us follow the Star of Bethelehem 
As the sages did of old; 
Let us bring our myrth and frankincense 


And carry our gifts of gold. 


But we can not follow that selfsame Star 
To the manger amid the hay, 

To the Baby asleep in humble abode, 
And linger there today. 


Today we worship the living Christ, 
Alive these long years through, 

By prayer and praise and lives well lived 

Our homage pay anew. 


Select Study Programs 


Several chapters have selected special pro- 
blems for study this year and their plans are 
reported in this issue. At the request of 
President McBroom, Alpha chapter will spon- 
sor the continuation of last year’s study pro- 
gram. A definite outline is crowded out of 
this issue but all chapters who have not 
planned another definite study are requested 
to write at once to Elizabeth Burrell, 1403 
Bouchelle avenue, Columbia, Mo. 





Annual Reunions Held 


The annual breakfast held at Indianapolis 
in connection with the Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, October 19, was attended 
by about fifty persons, including some out- 
standing women of the state as guests. 

Miss Frances Dearborn (Theta), a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Indiana State Normal 
School, gave an inspiring address on “The 
Indirect Influences of Pi Lambda Theta.” 





The annual breakfast in connection with 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association was 
held in Kansas City, Saturday, November 17. 
In spite of a torrent of rain which caused 
serious floods, about fifty members were 
present. This group was made up chiefly 
from Alpha and Gamma chapters but had 
representatives from several others, including 


Epsilon, Kappa, Theta, Lambda, and Rho. 





Best Wishes to All 


The Journal wishes all its readers a happy 
and prosperous New Year. Because we wert 
obliged to wait for some contributions until i 
was impossible to get the Journal printed ane 
into the mail ahead of the Christmas cong¢~ 
tion of the mails and in time for delivery be- 
fore schools close for the holidays, it seemed 
wise to wait and greet you with the New 
Year. 

Will all chapter correspondents please sen’ 
in copy for the February number at thei! 
earliest convenience? 
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Echoes From Founder’s Day 
P 2 
‘isha chapter’s celebration was set in a 


key because her guest of honor was the 


yonal president, Miss Maude McBroom. 
the banquet was served in Columbia’s new 
' + hote. Each of the forty present 
ed a blue and gold mortar board and 
i her diploma at her plate. ‘The menu 
ed as courses in Interior Decoration, 
temporary and Ancient History, etc., led 
the most inspiring “Commencement 
tress” delivered by President McBroom. 
\'e wished every Pi Lambda Theta mem- 


r were present. 


to 





[uta reports a happy occasion in which the 
_.mbers gathered for dinner in the Reserve 
».om of the University Commons. Later an 

a meeting was held in the Student build- 

The program, which included music, 

ter history, and an address by Mrs. 
Uudin, National Executive Secretary, was 
lowed by a social hour. 


Sigma reported her plans ahead of time and 
wnt the following poem which was to be read 
at the banquet. 


The whippoor-wills a’calling from the garden 
on the hill, 

The evening shadows vibrant with a frag- 
rance soft and still, 

\nd hearts of women open to the thoughts 

that shape and flit, 

'\ Lambda Theta’s birthplace—aglow with 
grace and wit. 


‘hey dream that through their efforts the task 
they’ve chosen here 

May come to be a blessing to others far and 
near; 

‘or see, they catch the glory of a vision fine 
and rare 


it; ° . . . 
"hen friends and inspiration lead them forth 


to give and share. 


loft the torch of learning, to guide the 

, Wavering feet, 

Alight to show the zealous where paths of 
service meet. 


Oh, night of inspiration, how much we owe 
to thee 

For challenging those founders the broad, 
high road to see! 


And then down from the mountain to find the 
ways between; 

The planning how to gather, and choose, and 
shape and wean; 

How to curb the eagerness, relinguish cher- 
ished rite, 

Give up the name or symbols which use had 
filled with light. 


And then that keen, fine spirit who saw be- 
yond the need 

To where the larger blessing could come to 
this new seed, 

And fired with tolerant ardor spoke the words 
that long shall live,— 

“Our bigger selves will show” she said, “in 
rites we keep, not give.” 


Oh, spirit of our order, be in us now we pray, 

Keep us wise and tolerant in all we do and 
say; 

Ready, even eager to take life at her best 

And see in each new problem the fruits which 
there may rest; 

May the fragrance of that evening ever live 
in us until 

The whippoor-will awakens here that spirit of 
good will. 


(Editor’s Note—The bit of early history 
which inspired the above lines may not be 
known to all members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
On the first evening of the organization con- 
ference in 1917 the delegates were guests of 
Mrs. W. W. Charters. As the group sat on 
the moonlit porch a whippoor-will sang down 
in the glen giving a never-to-be-forgotten 
setting for the discussion of plans and dreams 
of future accomplishments. On the way 
home the conversation turned upon what each 
group would be willing to give up for the sake 
of a national organization when the future 
first national president struck a higher key in 
an almost prophetic comment—“We will 
show how big we are, not so much in what 
we are willing to give up as in what we are 
willing to retain”.) 
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Alunfnae and Chapter News 


The Cleveland members of Pi Lambda 
Theta who number about fourteen called a 
get-together meeting for October 31. This 
group will have charge of the mid-winter re- 
union and banquet announced in another 
column. 

At Dillon, Montana, seven members have 
formed a local organization and meet regu- 
larly for professional discussion. 

A group of about the same size at Macomb, 
Illinois, is contemplating similar action. 

Spokane Alumnae 

Miss Nora Hambert represented the 
Spokane Educational Association at the annual 
mecting of the Washington Education Asso- 
ciation in Walla Walla where she spoke on 
“Creative Work in Literature in the Primary 
Grades.” 

Miss Victoria Huston, president of Spokane 
chapter, spoke at the Washington Education 
Association on “The Results of Segregation 
of Pupils for Instruction in Mathematics” at 
the North Central High School. 

Xi News 

‘The Detroit chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
has extended an invitation to Xi chapter to 
attend a Founday’s’ Day dinner Friday, 
November 9, to honor Dr. Louise Stanley, 
charter member of Alpha chapter, and Dr. 
Katherine Greene, charter member of Eta 


chapter. The banquet will be held at the 
College club in Detroit. 
Mu News 
—Married— 


Rosalind Humphrey of Jamaica, N. Y., 
member of Mu chapter, to John Harper 
Speed of Ithaca, N. Y., on August 5, 1928, 
in Grace church, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Warreen to William Ramsdell 
Leonard on August 18, 1928, at the home of 
Miss Fitch, dean of women of Cornell uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

—Died— 

Miss Emma Conley, associate member of 
Mu chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, professor 
of rural education in Cornell university, died 
October 6, 1928, in Chicago, II. 

—Births— 
Born to Mr. and Mrs. Albert S. Hazzard 


of Ithaca, a daughter. Mrs. Hazzard was 


formerly Florence Wolsey, member of Mu || 


chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs, Arthur John Mas | 


terman of Ithaca, a son. Mrs. Masterman 

was formerly Miss Nancy Kritser, member of 

Mu chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Neighbors Here? 


Returned questionnaires report the follow- 
ing living near other members of the fra- | 


ternity: 


Arthur, Tex. 


Lillian Lois Steckman, 


350 Congress 


avenue, New Haven Conn. Studying in 
Yale. 
Eda 8B.  Stauterman, _ teacher 


Academy, Elmira Heights, N. Y. 
Florentine Leweke, 


Iowa Falls, Ia. 


Myrtlte E. McGinnis, teacher, Goucher | 


college, 2112 Oak street, Baltimore. 
Doroth Sappington, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college, Manhattan, Kansas. 


Margaret Williams, 1338 Wheatly, Grand |} 


Rapids, Mich. 
Frances Morrison (Pi) is studying at Co 
lumbia university this year. 


Katheryn E, Baum (Psi), is teaching in} 


Clinton, Mo. 
Dayton Alumnae 


Dayton Alumnae reports an encouraging || 
beginning for her year’s work, Membershp | 


in this chapter includes representatives from 
Alpha, Gamma, Zeta, Eta, Lambda, Nu and 
Xi. The roll also includes three members of 
the faculty of the City Normal School, two 
senior and two junior high schoo] teachers, 
one vice-principal and dean of a large junior 
senior high school, one principal of a large 
elementary school, one director of rescarch 
in an institution for the blind, one ex-nauiona 
president of Pi Lambda Theta, one presiden' 


of a large college women’s club, one bride 2% | 


one mother of a young baby. : 
Their meetings are partly social but at ¢ac® 
one some professional topic of mutual intere>' 
is discussed. 
Ruth Immel, dean of women at Witter 


Florence Grant, 1338 Sixth street, Port : 


Free jj 
i 


Ellsworth college, || 
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jleze and second president of Pi 
. Theta, will discuss the problems of 
'} at an early date. 


Tau News 


ry reports that the Universitty of North 
ae ay constructing a new Liberal Arts 
The library has been moved into 
commodious quarters. ‘Tyler Hall, a 
, tory for Episcopal girls and headquarters 
_ church activities, has been opened, and 

- the Luther Foundation will soon build. 
-eral members of Pi Lambda Theta and 
{elta Kappa have assisted in preparing a 

, course of study for rural schools. 


Theta News 


” 


‘ary Proestler, Dorothy Schaffter and 
sf me Rose Prosser received the Ph. D. de- 
-- from the State University of Iowa dur- 
te 1928 summer session. 
he Pi Lambda Theta prize of twenty- 
dollars for the senior woman of highest 
‘ship in education was awarded to 
ince Helff at the convocation fast spring. 
‘Theta gave her fifth annual forecast last 
wring for the women entering the profession 
‘teaching. Dr. Bessie Pierce presided. The 
-cakers were Charles Kittrell, superintendent 
‘ xhools at West Waterloo, and Maude 
McBroom. 
Their helpful and inspiring addresses were 
ven in the main lounge of the Iowa Me- 
ral Union and the tea following was 
‘ved on the porch adjoining. 


Psi News 


> . 


Miss Mary Alexander wrote us of a “day 

wr school” at Pooi To Academy, Canton, 
» China. One of her problems was to secure 
“¢telease from jail of one of her janitors. 
“seems he had been arrested for being a 
“scl, Miss Aleexander likes her work very 
i uch, Her’s is a very interesting and event- 
‘ul life, Miss Alexander is faithful to Pi 
lambda Theta, writing us often, taking out 
ile membership, and we are very proud of our 
‘member in the Orient. 
at Holmes is leaving this year for the 
‘‘ippine Islands where she and her sister 
“fe going to teach, 


Writes From Brazil 


Myrtle Stosberg Sydenstricker writes from 
Oliveira, Minas, Brazil: 

Dear Friends: 

Again is has been my pleasure to give the 
first “shower” in the town! In 1921 the one 
for Miss Ora Glenn, now Mrs. G. A. Rob- 
erts, who was a missionary bride and was the 
first party of its kind that Lavras had ever 
seen. This time it was for a Brazilian bride 
and all the friends co-operated beautifully, 
sending their gifts daintily wrapped days be- 
forehand, so that the “shower” might be a 
real surprise. The dear little bride was sur- 


prised indeed, for she didn’t know what to do © 


or say. She was one of my English pupils 
and is one of my best friends. There were 
twelve lovely, Brazilian girls and young ma- 
trons here for one o’clock luncheon. I tried 
to have everything typically American from 
games to food and decorations, for these girls, 
like the Athenians, thrill over anything that 
is “new.” The desert probably caused more 
comment than anything else. It was ice 
cream served in improvised flower pots and 
covered with grated sweet chocolate, out of 
which grew bright-colored nasturtiums! 

If I have never told you about our first 
experience with that flower here in Brazil, I 
must do so now. It was when we were 
planting our first flower garden in Oliveira 
in 1923. Friends were constantly bringing 
us slips of all kinds and even rooted roses to 
fill the newly-made beds. We had ordered 
nasturtium seeds from Peter Henderson’s and 
I was anticipating showing them. At last 
they bloomed—a glorious riot of color against 
a whitewashed wall—and sent for my friends. 
But before I could show my prize, one of 
them exclaimed: “My dear, you must pull up 
these weeds (pointing to the nasturtiums) at 
once, or they will ruin your garden. They 
are such a pest, that we call them ‘chagas’ 
(open sores)!” . . . Can you imagine how 
I felt? It was as if one’s beautiful fluffy 
angel food cake had suddenly turned into a 
dog biscuit, when wishing to serve an honored 
guest. No wonder I had never seen nas- 
turtiums in a Brazilian garden! Later I 
learned that they grow wild in the fields and 
even the oxen only sniff at them! 
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The Gospel has progressed wonderfully in 
this state, although it has been over forty 
years since the precious seed was first sown. 
The people are eager for new ideas and bet- 
ter methods and they are clever about putting 
them into effect and even improving on them. 
O I love to see these fine, big churches en- 
tirely managed and maintained by Brazilians, 
for they must increase while we missionaries 
must and shall so gladly decrease. 

On September 7th, Brazil’s Independence 
Day, our Sunday School had a picnic in a 
beautiful woods nearby. About 75 were 
there. Every one was happy and showed a 
beautiful spirit, entering heartily into the 
various games and sports. As for the eats, 
I am sure you have never eaten better. These 
were planned and arranged by our Ladies’ 
Society. It was all strictly Brazilian, and the 
coffee—piping hot and made in the open was 
like nectar. - 

I am reminded by the calendar that the 
presidential election at home is near at hand. 
That will be a splendid chance to “show 
your colors.” It will be a case of “Dare to 
be a Daniel,” won’t it? You will rejoice to 
know that prohibition propaganda is well un- 


der way down here in Brazil and it is get. 
ting hearty support. 

The best way you can help foreign mi _ 
fions is by so living at home as to make the ” 
States thoroughly Christian, Our daily || 
prayer is that you at home may be an examp | 
of Christian fidelity to all nations. 

I keep thinking if we all prayed ‘for the 
unconverted and the Church as we did fer 
the “prevented cut in appropriations,” what 3 
great revival there would be, for God would | 
answer us in the same wonderful way! Won't | 
you join us in prayer for a world-wide re- 
vival that may begin first of all in our own 
hearts? 

The work in the field, as a whole, is en 
couraging. When we speak of “the field as = 
whole” we mean the work in eleven cits 
and towns and fourteen other preachin; 
points. “The field” is over four hundred 
miles long. In this field there are two lay- 
evangelists, giving all of their time to the wort 
and there are many others, who are directin: 
Sunday schools and preaching in the absenc 
ot the pastor. 
some twice a year, some every two or thre: 
months and others every month. 


IMMORTAL CHRIST 





By Ruth Anna leisz 
Omega 


That Star-lit night so long ago 
When shepherds watched and sages sought, 
The Babe in His manger lay asleep, 


Unconscious of the stir He wrought. 


Blest Son of God, Immortal Christ, 
Born long ago in Bethlehem town, 
Thou Savior, who redemption brought, 
Thy name through ages brings renown. 


We visit all of these place. || 














